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Wisdom 
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Footsore  across  the  trackless  lands 
Despite  the  winds  that  blow ; 

Breathe  warming  breath  on  frozen  hands 
And  resolutely  go. 

See  not  the  guide-post  set  on  high 
But  close  your  tired  eyes , 

And  blindly  ever  tracking  by 
Have  hope  that  winter  dies. 

Warm  straw  across  your  path  is  spread — 
Indulge  not  bruised  feet ; 

Tread  on:  delusions  fancy-bred 
Will  even  salt  the  sweet. 

So  close  your  eyes  and  hasten  by, 

And  clasp  your  ears  lashed  raw ; 

l 

The  promised  Comfort  is  not  nigh — 

Just  think  of  it  in  straw  I 


GROVER  J.  C  RO  N  1  N  ,  JR. 
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The  rise  and  fall  of  Ernest  Dimnet 

by  Steven  Fleming 


I  n  November,  1928,  M.  l’Abbe 
Ernest  Dimnet  published  “The  Art  of  Thinking.”  After  the 
preliminary  skirmish  of  the  first  part,  M.  Dimnet  concludes  that 
if  you  produce  certain  conditions,  you  produce  an  art  of  thought. 
The  rest  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  an  attempt  to  demonstrate 
how  these  conditions  may  be  produced: 

In  the  second  part  he  wrestles  with  the  general  obstacles 
to  thought:  inferiority  complexes  produced  by  imitativeness, 
gregariousness,  and  education;  the  thought-awakening  aspects  of 
life.  After  donating  a  few  potent  recipes  to  his  American  public, 
he  passes  on  to  the  third  part.  Here  helps  to  thought  are  the 
subject;  (a)  “living  one’s  life,”  concentration;  (b)  “living  one’s 
life  on  a  higher  plane,”  moral  elevation;  (c)  “elaboration  of  data 
in  the  mind,”  contemplation.  The  final  section  is  a  study  of  crea¬ 
tive  thought  and  its  prerequisite  “Be  yourself”;  “Find  yourself.” 
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Some  three  and  a  half  years  after  the  debut  of  “The  Art  of 
Thinking,”  another  book  came  from  M.  Dimnet’s  pen:  “What 
We  Live  By.”  This  is  in  three  sections :  Verum,  Pulckrum,  Bonum 
— the  true,  the  beautiful  and  beauty  in  life. 

The  section  Verum  is  an  introductory  study  of  philosophy 
with  an  investigation  of  man’s  inquiry  into  himself,  man’s  study 
of  the  universe,  metaphysics,  and  morals — the  metaphysics  of 
right  and  wrong. 

After  a  prefatory  note  on  the  possibility  of  lay  appreciation 
of  art,  the  second  part  is  devoted  to  his  dissertation  on  the 
various  classes  of  art  and  literature.  Removing  certain  difficul¬ 
ties,  the  outgrowth  of  Calvinistic  ideas  of  God  and  religion,  in 
the  third  part  M.  Dimnet  proceeds  to  an  exposition  of  the  tech¬ 
nique  for  attaining  moral  beauty.  The  book  concludes  with  a 
discourse  upon  God  and  religion. 

3 

There  have  been  books  of  this  “how  to  develop  your  fallen 
arches”  variety  before.  They  have  been  published,  they  have 
been  read,  and  after  two  or  three  years  they  have  gone  out  of 
print.  The  reverse  side  of  the  title  page  on  which  the  publisher 
keeps  account  of  the  number  and  size  of  the  various  printings, 
testifies  to  the  more  than  ephemeral  success  of  “The  Art  of 
Thinking.”  This  success  cannot  be  explained  away  by  adver¬ 
tising  or  any  other  extrinsic  motivating  force.  The  author’s 
methods  of  interesting  must  have  been  responsible. 

These  methods  are,  apart  from  the  simple  and  logical  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  material  of  the  book,  two : 
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Firstly,  M.  Dimnet  uses  a  terse,  chatty  style.  It  is  a  pleas¬ 
ant  experience  to  have  a  book  talk.  It  is  not  the  usual  thing. 
It  takes  one  off  guard. 

Second,  and  more  important:  M.  Dimnet  throws  about  his 
readers  the  glamour  of  beautiful  music,  of  noble  men,  and  great 
books.  The  principle  upon  which  he  has  adopted  this  system  is 
found  in  “The  Art  of  Thinking,”  Part  III,  Chapter  2 :  “The  sole 
mention  of  greatness  acts  magically  because  we  all  realize  its 
unfailing  influence  upon  us.” 

Consequently,  it  would  be  wise,  if  we  wish  to  extract  the 
full  emotive  value,  to  make  the  first  reading  of  the  book  speedy, 
doing  it  in  one  sitting,  if  possible. 

4 

In  “The  Art  of  Thinking,”  M.  Dimnet’s  most  prominent  use 
of  the  lure  of  greatness  is  the  mention  of  names.  There  are 
more  persons  referred  to,  than  there  are  pages  in  the  book,  and 
some  people  reappear  five,  six,  or  eight  times,  as  in  the  cases 
of  Anatole  France,  Dickens,  Descartes,  and  Newman.  Here  we 
find  Fustel  de  Coulanges,  Florence  Nightingale,  Mencken, 
Shakespeare,  Lindbergh,  and  two  hundred-odd  others,  who  wield  a 
powerful  hypnotic  influence  upon  the  culturally-alert  person. 
Sometimes  the  reference  is  coupled  with  an  anecdote,  but  usually 
the  reference  is  merely  parenthetical. 

His  general  style  is  conversational  and  intimate.  Exempli¬ 
fications  of  this  are  to  be  found  on  every  page.  We  shall  quote 
two: 

“These  thoughts,  which  you  are  tempted  to  call  distractions, 
are  what  your  Self  is  thinking  in  spite  of  the  book  and,  to  tell 
the  truth,  the  book  is  your  distraction.  Even  writing  can  be  the 
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same  thing.  Shall  I  tell  you  what  my  Self  thinks  while  the 
superior  clerk  holds  my  pen?  It  thinks  that  I  should  do  my 
work  with  perfect  happiness,  if,  two  hours  ago,  I  had  not  seen 
a  poor  stray  cat  wandering  in  the  drizzle  with  two  frightened 
kittens  at  her  side.  I  love  cats  as  much  as  you  hate  fools.” 

5 

Speaking  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Education’s  directions 
for  teaching  Latin : 

“Several  months  are  supposed  to  be  necessary  to  master  the 
first  three  declensions;  then  a  long  rest  is  given  to  the  student 
as  if  to  prepare  him  for  a  final  and  much  worse  spurt,  then  the 
last  two  declensions  are  tackled  or,  I  should  say,  played  with. 
.  .  .  My  own  old  teacher,  who  had  no  idea  of  any  directions  but 
who  possessed  a  tradition,  said  to  us  in  perfect  good  faith:  ‘dies 
and  cornu  being  simplicity  itself,  you  shall  learn  these  two  de¬ 
clensions,  instead  of  one,  for  next  time.’  ” 

6 

There  is  nothing  more  vitalizing  than  the  Socratic  method. 
Sometimes  M.  Dimnet  even  stoops  to  carrying  on  a  lengthy  con¬ 
versation  with  his  readers. 

7 

But  reading  the  book  is  not  enough.  One  must  do  some¬ 
thing,  if  one  is  going  to  attain  to  an  art  of  thinking.  M.  Dimnet 
realizes  this  and,  as  a  result,  we  find  certain  carefully  disguised 
suggestions  strewn  thru  the  book,  but  mainly  at  the  end  of 
chapters.  The  little  conversation  in  section  three,  part  two,  is 
as  good  an  example  as  any : 

“  ‘This  man  thinks,’  you  say  to  yourself.  What  helps  him 
to  think?  Simply  taking  the  daily  newspaper  for  what  it  really 
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is:  a  page  of  history.  Look  for  history  in  those  ill-written 
sheets,  you  will  think  the  thoughts  of  history;  look  for  society, 
business,  or  sporting  news,  you  will  talk  the  language  of  the  tea- 
table,  the  stock-market,  or  the  field,  but  you  will  not  think.” 

“I  see.  You  advise  us  to  treat  the  newspaper  as  a  school¬ 
book.” 

“Precisely.  .  .  .” 

8 

In  “The  Art  of  Thinking,”  then,  we  find  a  few  suggestions 
helpful  to  real  thought,  coupled  with  attractive  temptations  to 
identify  ourselves  with  really  important  people.  “What  We  Live 
By”  employs  a  slightly  different  method. 

9 

The  peculiar  success  of  M.  Dimnet’s  style  is  best  appreciated 
when  it  is  studied  in  relation  to  the  intentions  of  the  author. 
When  he  wishes  to  produce  a  condition  conducive  to  thinking, 
the  essay  is  bent  so  as  to  encourage  that  condition.  He  is,  above 
all  things,  direct.  In  the  first  section  of  “What  We  Live  By” 
this  is  most  evident.  M.  Dimnet  wishes  to  consider  the  impor¬ 
tant  questions  of  philosophy.  First,  he  divides  the  essay  into 
the  four  logical  divisions  of  the  subject.  Next,  taking  each  of 
these,  he  gives  a  brief  expose  of  the  subject-matter.  Then,  he 
states  the  main  problem,  or  problems,  in  this  field  of  thought 
which  have  engaged  the  attention  of  thinkers.  Finally,  he 
juxtaposes  the  opinions  of  various  great  thinkers,  doing  it  in 
such  a  way  that  we  cannot  help  commencing  our  personal  specu¬ 
lations  on  the  subject. 

Here  again  is  the  Socratic  method,  and  M.  Dimnet  does  not 
object  to  grafting  an  intelligent  leading  question  onto  the  reader’s 
mind : 
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“Don’t  you  think  that  animals  are  conscious  of  their  per¬ 
sonality,  too?” 

“Don’t  you  think  that  the  problem  of  Evil  is  a  real 
problem?” 

“But  is  it  not  everlastingly  true  that  if  you  destroy  the 
brain,  you  destroy  the  mind?” 

In  fact  he  even  goes  so  far  as  to  graft  a  resolution  onto  the 
mind : 

“  ‘Newman’s  “Grammar  of  Assent”  has  a  terrible  title  but 
it  is  convincing  psychology  expressed  in  the  most  beautiful  lan¬ 
guage.  Read  the  book.’ 

“  ‘I  will.’  ” 

10 

All  thru  the  thesis,  M.  Dimnet  stresses  the  high  seriousness 
of  the  subject  matter.  This  should  be  of  especial  importance 
to  many  readers  of  The  Stylus,  who  are  prone  to  consider 
philosophy  a  sort  of  intellectual  pastime,  on  the  level  of  brain- 
teasers,  for  the  amusement  of  a  few  bright  boys. 

11 

In  Pulchrum,  the  beautiful,  the  method  of  “The  Art  of 
Thinking”  is  reverted  to,  in  a  slightly  altered  form.  Instead 
of  depending  upon  the  attraction  of  well-known  but  faraway 
personalities,  he  refers  to  things  of  beauty,  whether  of  the  natural 
world,  or  of  artists,  which  the  reader,  in  all  probability,  appre¬ 
ciates.  Bonum  depends  chiefly  upon  oratorical  elevation,  the 
attraction  already  attained,  and  the  persuasiveness  of  the  recipes. 

12 

Altogether,  the  book  gives  a  brief  and  attractive  conspectus 
of  the  three  room  Upstairs  of  a  noble  life  as  distinguished  from 
the  Downstairs  apartment  of  the  mediocre  mind. 
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13 

But  “What  We  Live  By”  has  not  had  the  success  which  one 
would  predict  for  it.  A  conservative  estimate  numbers  the 
readers  of  “The  Art  of  Thinking”  in  America,  at  half  a  million, 
that  is  to  say:  one  out  of  every  two  hundred  of  the  population. 
The  second  book  has  been  published  four  months,  but  the  num¬ 
ber  of  copies  sold  has  been  anything  but  gratifying.  All  this 
demands  an  explanation. 

14 

That  it  could  not  be  “What  We  Live  By”  which  is  at  fault 
is  plainly  to  be  seen.  The  book  is  at  least  comparable  in  inter¬ 
est  and  clarity  to  “The  Art  of  Thinking”  and  had  the  added  ad¬ 
vantage  of  containing  much  more  satisfying  subject  matter.  We 
might  blame  the  “key-persons,”  those  who  read  the  first  editions 
of  the  book,  and  the  critics ;  but  the  newspaper  criticisms  which 
we  have  read  were  all  of  a  positive  variety,  while  “key-persons” 
are,  as  a  rule,  capable  of  appreciating  a  book  such  as  this ;  or  at 
least  of  pretending  to.  This  all  tends  to  implicate  “The  Art  of 
Thinking.”  The  book  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  elimination  test. 

15 

I  can  find  no  fault  in  the  book.  It  is  a  short  essay  on  think¬ 
ing,  with  an  effort  to  help  the  reader  to  produce  in  himself  the 
conditions  which  would  result  in  thought ;  unique  in  the  history 
of  American  publishing.  The  only  catch  was  in  the  consequence 
of  one  of  M.  Dimnet’s  methods.  We  considered  a  while  back 
his  use  of  the  attractiveness  of  greatness.  But  we  forgot  that 
opposites  attract.  M.  Dimnet’s  public  was  flooded  with  all  the 
literary  parasites  from  the  Dallas,  Texas,  Junior  Leaguers  to  the 
members  of  the  Women’s  Clubs  in  the  smaller  towns  of  Maine. 
They  emoted  over  him.  They  sentimentalized  over  him.  They 
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cut  his  picture  out  of  the  paper  and  put  it  in  the  book.  They 
put  the  book  in  the  fireplace  bookshelf  right  next  to  the  “Com¬ 
plete  Works  of  Charles  Dickens.”  But  did  they  put  any  of  his 
suggestions  into  practise?  Did  his  attacks  in  the  fourth  part  of 
the  book  batter  down  their  pretence?  But  the  garlands  they 
wove  him  almost  choked  him — almost. 

16 

It  is  an  amusing  fact  that,  like  Democrat  National  Cam¬ 
paigns,  best  sellers  make  strange  bedfellows.  This  fact  they 
soon  found  out.  And  the  intellectual  gems  from  New  York  asked 
themselves  if  M.  Dimnet  could  be  all  they  touted  him  to  be,  if 
the  good  fisher-folk  from  Cape  Cod  had  read  the  book.  And  a 
Milwaukee  society  leader  looked  around  a  rather  frumpy  girl 
from  St.  Paul,  and  asked:  “Who  let  her  onto  the  bandwagon?” 
And  they  all  said :  “COULD  the  book  be  anything  but  unworthy 
when  such  unworthy  people  appreciated  it  ?  So,  the  reaction  set 
in,  with  two  results :  (a)  M.  Dimnet  was  left  in  the  lurch  by  all 
but  about  eighty  thousand  people,  and,  (b)  since  I  move  in 
just  such  circles  as  I  mentioned,  it  takes  all  the  intellectual 
courage  I  can  muster  to  write  an  article  partial  to  M.  <  Dimnet 
as  this  is. 

17 

There  are  a  few  people  I  would  like  to  except  from  the  above 
category.  Numerous  (to  say  the  least)  intelligent  people — writ¬ 
ers,  clergymen,  savants — praised  the  book  highly  and  testified 
to  its  usefulness  to  themselves.  After  considering  their  minds, 
I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  lying,  in  the 
second  instance.  However  I  recognize  their  benevolence  towards 
the  American  people  in  attempting  to  persuade  them  to  read 
the  book. 
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18 

This  only  goes  to  show  that  the  results  of  the  preliminary 
skirmish  do  not  make  the  norm  by  which  to  judge  the  enormity 
of  M.  Dimnet’s  raid  on  the  American  intelligence.  When  “What 
We  Live  By”  is  retired  from  the  active  market,  we  may  be  able 
to  get  a  rough  estimate.  It  will  be  long.  Sales  will  be  slow: 
The  public  has  been  very  distrustful  of  best-sellers,  ever  since 
“The  Mansions  of  Philosophy.”  But,  whether  “What  We  Live 
By”  sells  to  the  tune  of  a  hundred  thousand,  or  half  a  million,  its 
importance  remains  constant. 

19 

The  “Imitation  of  Christ”  is  not  really  an  individual  work. 
It  is  merely  a  variant  reading  of  a  book  which  “The  Consolation 
of  Philosophy”  represented  to  a  former  generation.  That  idea 
M.  Dimnet  has  elected  to  develop  in  terms  of  twentieth  century 
America,  “education”  and  “culture.”  We  can  postulate  success 
beforehand  for  any  writer  working  on  that  rhythm  and  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  his  audience.  M.  Dimnet’s  two  slim  volumes  repre¬ 
sent  a  distinct  contribution  to  American  culture. 

20 

There  is  one  class  in  America  which  has  consistently  de¬ 
clined  to  enthuse  over  Dimnet.  Except  for  an  occasional  curate, 
his  co-religionists  ignored  him  almost  to  a  man.  He  did  not 
receive  the  support  which  a  Dudley  or  even  a  Cather  would 
demand.  This,  in  the  face  of  three  reasons  which  might  have 
tempted  them  to  exploit  him: 


21 

Along  with  all  the  other  books  on  Modernism,  M.  Dimnet’s 
volume:  “Catholic  Thought  in  England”  was  placed  on  the 
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Index  some  twenty-odd  years  ago.  M.  Dimnet  had  a  certain 
amount  of  logic  on  which  to  base  an  objection,  but  the  book  is, 
piously  enough,  out  of  print.  Contrast  with  that  the  conduct 
of  the  previous  holder  of  M.  Dimnet’s  throne,  who,  after  reading 
the  “Origin  of  Species”  found  his  faith  eternally  shattered ;  and 
you  have  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  difference  between  the 
real  and  the  fake  intelligent  attitude  towards  the  Church. 

22 

Again,  among  M.  Dimnet’s  following  are  many  people  who 
had  been  enamoured  of  no  other  Catholic.  This  very  Christian, 
kindly,  humorous,  gentleman  has  done  more,  perhaps,  than  any 
one  else  to  erase  rash  impressions  of  the  Church  held  in  certain 
quarters. 

23 

Finally,  in  the  educational  function  of  the  clergy,  he  has 
his  uses.  I  defy  you  to  find  any  two  books  more  useful  in  a 
crusade  to  promote  intelligence  in  the  Church  or  out  of  it,  than 
these  two  slim  volumes  of  M.  Dimnet.  “What  We  Live  By” 
may  be  a  fall  from  grace  in  the  eyes  of  the  booksellers,  but  as 
a  force  in  American  education,  it  is  a  veritable  crescendo  molto. 

24 

All  this  with  certain  reservations,  of  course.  I  would  not 
have  you  construe  me  as  saying  that  any  student  of  Boston  Col¬ 
lege  would  profit  by  reading  “The  Art  of  Thinking”  or  that 
“What  We  Live  By”  would  be  a  useful  adjunct  to  his  education. 
But  men  like  John  Dewey  and  myself  can  recognize  the  benefi¬ 
cence  of  M.  Dimnet,  and  take  advantage  of  it. 
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The  desert 

by  Herbert  A.  Kenny 

Characters:  A  young  boy :  Aob,  a  man;  Eoh,  an  old  man. 


T„,  scene  is  laid  in  the  midst  oj 
a  cluster  oj  Arab  tents ;  a  group  oj  three  are  seated  around  a  fire , 
dressed  in  thickly  folded  robes  to  protect  them  against  the  chill 
oj  the  desert  night.  Aob  stands  and  stirs  the  fire. 

Boy  :  A  story,  father,  a  story. 

Aob:  Aye,  Eoh;  warm  our  chill  night. 

Eoh  :  I  have  no  stories,  children,  only  truth. 

Boy  :  Truth  then,  father.  Tell  us  truth. 

Aob  :  Of  the  prophet  Mohammed. 

Boy  :  Nay ;  we  have  heard  all  of  Mohammed.  And  this  is 
the  night  the  Star  was  followed  into  the  west;  tell  us  of  the 
Nazar  ene. 

Eoh  :  The  Nazarene :  he  was  a  holy  man  and  humble ;  aye; 
and  wise;  wiser  than  the  wisest.  He  walked  in  a  calm  serene 
that  the  tumult  or  the  sneers  of  the  incredulous  could  never 
trouble  and  those  very  tumultuous  sneers  were  vanished  when 
he  had  once  gazed  at  the  sneerer ;  for  his  eyes  held  heaven. 
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Aob  :  Of  his  wonders,  Eoh,  tell  us  of  his  wonders. 

Boy  :  Aye,  of  his  wonders. 

Eoh  :  His  wonders ;  aye,  wonders  they  were.  At  his  word 
the  lame  ran ;  at  his  touch  the  leper  was  made  whole ;  at  his  look 
the  blind  saw  and  once  when  a  corpse  was  bundled  in  the  tomb, 
he  spoke  and  the  man  sat  in  his  sepulchre  and  when  the  cloths 
were  removed,  he  lived  again. 

Boy:  Oh,  this  was  trickery! 

Eoh  :  No,  child ;  he  had  no  trickery ;  only  himself. 

Boy:  And  the  dead  rose? 

Eoh  :  Aye,  and  the  withered  were  made  whole. 

Aob  :  But  they  killed  him,  father. 

Eoh:  True;  he  was  judged  and  condemned;  censured  by 
the  eyes  he  made  see;  passed  on  by  the  hands  he  made  whole; 
cursed  by  the  voices  he  gave  to  speak;  kicked  by  the  limbs  he 
let  walk ;  shaken  by  those  whose  shaking  he  stilled — 

Boy:  How  did  he  die? 

Eoh:  Die?  He  was  kinged  with  a  crown  of  thorns; 
ermined  with  the  white  cape  of  the  fool ;  scourged  till  the  arms 
of  the  scourgers  hung  wearied.  Then  they  gave  him  to  the  court 
of  the  multitude  who  cried  “Crucify  him,  crucify  him!”  They 
gave  him  a  cross,  a  monstrous  one  which  I,  in  my  strength  could 
not  have  lifted ;  they  bade  him  carry  it  to  the  summit  of  the  hill 
called  Calvary. 

Aob  :  Did  he  not  die  on  the  way  ? 

Eoh  :  No.  Twice  he  fell  but  twice  he  arose.  Then  on  the 
hilltop  he  fell  again  and  they  had  to  raise  him  up.  They  stripped 
him  of  his  garments  and  nailed  him  to  the  cross  he  had  borne. 
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Boy:  Did  no  one  interfere?  Had  he  none — 

Eoh  :  His  disciples  were  terrified. 

Aob  :  On  the  way,  it  is  said,  the  venders  sold  sweet-meats 
and  wines.  It  was  a  festival. 

Eoh  :  The  soldiers  raised  the  cross  and  braced  it  and  hours 
later  he  died  thereon. 

Aob  :  ’Twas  too  cruel. 

Boy  :  How  he  must  have  cursed  them  and  how  they  must 
have  trembled ! 

Eoh:  Nay,  son.  He  blessed  them  and  prayed  for  them 

to  his  father. 

Boy:  Prayed  for  them! 

Eoh:  Aye;  he  said,  “Father  forgive  them  for  they  know 
not  what  they  do.”  Still  praying  he  died. 

Aob  :  Did  he  not  fly  his  tomb  after  his  death  ? 

Eoh  :  So  ’tis  sworn. 

Boy:  But  his  death:  what  did  he  die  for? 

Eoh  :  He  blasphemed.  He  said  he  was  God. 

Boy:  Was  he  not  God  to  accomplish  these  things?  To 
raise  the  dead,  to  give  voice  to  the  tongueless,  to  give  eyes  to  the 
blind,  to  make  the  rotten  wholesome — ? 

Eoh  :  There  is  but  one  God — Allah,  and  Mohammed  is  his 
prophet. 

Boy  :  But  these  are  the  things  that  a  God  might  do ! 

Eoh  :  There  is  but  one  God — Allah,  and  Mohammed  is  his 
prophet. 
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The  Werewolf 


The  werewolf  runs  through  the  forest 
Treading  moss  and  stone. 

His  body  a  silver  streaking 
Thru  the  dawn  he  runs  alone. 

Over  the  creek  and  the  meadow 
He  goes,  a  flying  spear, 

Till  his  paws  are  hid  in  the  river 
Till  he  reaches  the  moonlit  weir. 

“Bride  is  fair  and  groom  is  tall” 
Sing  the  silver  bells. 

“Bride  is  beautiful ”  is  all 
Their  chiming  tells. 

On,  on,  he  does  not  falter. 

On,  thru  the  moonlit  stream, 

Plunging  the  silver  river, 

The  phosphorescent  gleam. 

A  shaft  from  a  silver  quivering, 

His  nose  like  a  javelin, 

He  swims  in  the  gray  of  the  dawning — 
Slim  spear  for  a  paladin. 


11  Fill  your  cups  and  empty, 

Side  by  side. 

Clink  your  goblets  to  the  groom. 

Drink  to  the  bride.” 

The  spear  flies  on  thru  the  pastures 
Vaulting  the  sleeping  sheep, 

Over  the  swamp  to  the  hilltop 
Where  the  oaks  and  the  willows  weep. 

He  stops.  And  then  he  utters 
The  frenzied  cry  of  doom. 

For  he  sights  the  spectral  stronghold 
Of  the  traitor  wife  and  groom. 

Down  the  grassy  hillside 
Over  the  moonlit  moat 
He  runs  until  he  reaches 
His  lady's  throat. 

A  woman  wakes  and  turns  and  screams 
For  her  room  is  bright  with  the  frightful  light 
Of  the  waning  moon.  And  that  is  all ; 

Her  face  shines  silver  thru  the  night. 


STEVEN  FLEMING. 


Jazz:  past  and  present — II 

by  Joseph  G.  Brennan 


D  uring  the  spring  and  summer  of 
1931,  there  appeared  a  series  of  the  finest  Jazz  tunes  ever  written. 
Just  why  they  came  out  at  this  time  is  hard  to  explain,  unless 
the  extreme  interest  in  broadcasting  dance  orchestras,  then 
prevalent,  can  account  for  them.  Certainly  the  names  of  White- 
man,  Lopez,  Vallee,  Lombardo,  Arnhein,  Ellington,  Bernie,  Olsen, 
Casa  Loma,  Calloway,  Tremaine,  Redmond,  Jones,  Denny  and 
others  were  little  less  than  revered  in  the  American  radio- 
equipped  home.  The  first  hit  to  appear  was  Just  a  Gigolo ,  a 
German  tune,  Anglicized  and  excellently  arranged  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish  orchestra  leader,  Jack  Hylton.  Close  on  its  heels  followed  a 
little  gem  among  Jazz  tunes,  Dream  a  Little  Dream  of  Me, 
characterized  by  an  individual  melody,  charming  sentiment,  and 
unique  harmony.  Then  came  It  Must  Be  True,  another  sweet 
little  tune,  whose  simple  melody  was  extremely  effective.  It 
was  at  this  time  when  Hoagy  Carmichael’s  Stardust  made  its 
sensational  success.  Stardust  had  a  melodic  line,  slightly  more 
complicated  than  the  average  Jazz  tune  (it  was,  therefore,  not 
often  whistled  with  great  accuracy)  and  lacked  the  conventional 
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“middle  part.”*  The  piece  had  a  singularly  appealing  melody, 
and  a  latent  rhythm  which  earned  it  a  spring  and  summer  popu¬ 
larity.  Stardust  was  a  positive  masterpiece  of  Jazz,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  it  will  ever  be  permanently  discarded  from  the  dance 
orchestra’s  folio. 

Where  Have  You  Been?  was  a  tune  distinguished  by  its  un¬ 
usual  harmonic  touch  and  heavy  rhythm,  while  Little  Girl  ap¬ 
pealed  in  a  more  delicate  vein.  Lady  Play  Your  Mandolin  had 
already  received  popularity,  as  had  the  Lombardo  hit  The  River 
Sainte  Marie.  Walking  My  Baby  Back  Home  furnished  an 
example  of  a  thoroughly  rhythmic  tune,  Hello  Beautiful  and 
Here  Comes  Elizabeth  stepped  along  at  brisker  pace,  and  Singing 
a  Song  to  the  Stars  contrasted  with  its  smoother  measures.  1 
Surrender  Dear  was  being  requested  of  dance  orchestras  many 
times  an  evening,  while  Nobody's  Sweetheart  Now  was  making 
itself  famous  as  a  sure-fire  “hot”  number. 

If  the  reader  recalls  the  above  tunes,  he  will  probably  re¬ 
member  the  following  excellent  group  which  appeared  during 
the  summer:  Were  You  Sincere ?,  Out  of  Nowhere ,  Now  You're 
in  My  Arms,  Under  Your  Window  Tonight,  Mary  Jane,  Building 
a  Home,  Poor  Kid  and  I'm  Through  With  Love.  At  this  time 
there  appeared  a  number  called  Singin'  the  Blues,  whose  superior 
in  slow  rhythm  I  cannot  recall.  For  those  who  delighted  in 
childish  ditties,  there  were  Should  I?,  There  Ought  To  Be  a 
Moonlight  Saving  Time  and  Million  Dollar  Baby. 

*The  usual  dance  tune  consists  of  32  bars.  The  melody,  repeated,  takes  up  the 
first  16  bars,  and  recurs  again  in  the  last  8.  Between  is  the  8  bar  “middle  part”  or  sec¬ 
ond  subject.  One  very  rarely  hears  a  Jazz  piece  with  an  original  “middle  part,”  any 
trite  formula  usually  sufficing.  As  a  rule,  the  old-time  “hot”  numbers  had  no  middle 
part,  and  today  there  can  be  found  many  tunes  which  have  none.  Examples  are  It  Must 
Be  True,  Dancing  in  the  Dark,  Say  It  Isn’t  So,  I’ll  Never  Be  the  Same,  etc. 
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The  latter  part  of  the  summer  produced  It’s  the  Girl ,  On 
the  Beach  With  You,  Faded  Summer  Love,  Pardon  Me  Pretty 
Baby,  Sweet  and  Lovely  and  1  Apologize.  From  the  Broadway 
show  “The  Band  Wagon”  came  I  Love  Louisa,  High  and  Low 
and  Dancing  In  The  Dark. 

Such  a  group  of  numbers  as  Stardust,  I’m  Through  With 
Love,  Dream  a  Little  Dream  of  Me  and  It  Must  Be  True  in¬ 
spired  reflection.  These  tunes  proved  that  there  was  a  new  char¬ 
acteristic  note  in  Jazz — a  certain  restraint,  a  certain  melodic 
dignity  hitherto  almost  entirely  lacking.  Formerly  Jazz  was 
not  supposed  to  be  dignified — let  the  waltz  take  care  of  that — 
the  more  abandoned  the  whole  effect  the  better !  But  now  the 
change  had  come  to  stay ;  such  tunes  were  no  longer  exceptional, 
they  were  typical.  The  “haunting”  note  was  now  a  successful 
characteristic  of  Jazz.  The  slow  and  soft  melodies  pulsating  to 
a  throbbing  rhythm  exhaled  a  peculiar  atmosphere  of  nostalgia, 
of  an  unintended  melancholy.  Even  such  an  objective  friv¬ 
olous  tune  as  Pardon  Me,  Pretty  Baby  had  a  certain  wistfulness 
about  it  which  turned  it  into  a  mournful  little  strain  in  spite  of 
itself.  To  be  accurate,  of  course,  there  had  been  such  tunes 
before,  even  as  remote  as  Georgia,  and  more  recently,  If  1  Had 
You  and  Just  Like  a  Melody  Right  Out  of  the  Sky — or  still  later 
products — Louise  and  I’m  a  Dreamer.  Such  tunes  were  rather 
rare  then,  but  now  they  were  the  rule  and  not  the  exception. 
Jazz  had  now  assumed  its  complete  modern  guise,  its  character¬ 
istic  note,  its  identification  as  modern  American  dance  music. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  autumn  of  1931  produced  I  Don’t  Know  Why ,  a  simple 
but  charming  little  tune,  together  with  You  Call  It  Madness , 
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But  I  Call  It  Love ,  Good  Night  Moon  and  Who's  Your  Little 
Whosis.  Later,  when  the  Christmas  holidays  were  at  hand,  when 
every  school-girl  has  her  fill  of  “dates”  and  when  every  college 
swain  has,  for  once,  dances  enough  to  satisfy  him,  orchestras 
were  using  a  fine  harvest  of  tunes.  You're  My  Everything,  My 
Song,  As  Time  Goes  By  and  All  of  Me  were  four  good  ones. 
Vincent  Yeoman’s  Time  On  My  Hands  was  revived,  and  By  the 
Fireside,  Strangers  and  Tired  were  held  in  favor.  In  my  opinion, 
the  best  tune  of  this  period  by  far  was  Sleepytime  Down  South, 
one  of  a  kind  whose  recollection  can  always  provoke  a  flood  of 
tender  memories  in  the  mind  of  any  normal  young  person. 

The  winter  of  this  season  continued  to  produce  numerous 
tunes,  all  of  a  high  standard  of  excellence.  Among  them  was  a 
dignified  and  smooth-rhythmed  number,  When  We're  Alone 
(more  familiarly  known  as  Penthouse  Serenade)  one  of  type 
which  wears  well.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  more  haunting 
little  tune  than  Just  Friends,  or,  hardly  less  attractive,  T oo  Late. 
Then  came  Jazz  Nocturne,  whose  main  theme  was  later  to  be 
metamorphosed  into  a  shorter  number  with  the  more  intriguing 
title  of  My  Silent  Love.  For  livelier  numbers  there  was  Rain  on 
the  Roof,  Sugar  and  Was  That  the  Human  Thing  To  Do?  The 
Casa  Loma  orchestra*  had  just  popularized  its  famous  arrange¬ 
ment  of  White  Jazz,  notable  for  its  blistering  “hot”  quality,  and 
the  high-pitched  excitement  of  its  final  racing  chorus.  In  the 
contemporary  category  of  fast  numbers,  Business  In  F  and  She'll 
Be  Cornin'  Round  a  Mountain  had  already  proved  successful. 

*The  Casa  Loma  organization  has  many  excellent  “hot”  arrangements  to  its  credit. 
Following  White  Jazz  came  Black  Jazz  and  Blue  Jazz.  This  band  has  also  popularized 
its  own  arrangements  of  Casa  Loma  Stomp,  Maniacs’  Ball,  Smoke  Rings,  etc. 
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It  was  at  this  time  that  the  “Negro  Renaissance”  was  in  full 
swing,  and  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  devote  a  few  words  to  this 
interesting  phase  of  Jazz. 

That  the  negroid  element  has  been  present  in  Jazz  since  its 
earliest  days  needs  no  demonstration.  The  “Blues”  and  the 
influence  it  exerted  upon  subsequent  dance  music  bears  witness 
to  this.  Such  tunes  as  1  Can't  Give  Yon  Anything  But  Love 
Baby ,  Darktown  Strutters y  Ball  and  the  like,  together  with  the 
typical  “hot”  number  and  torch  song,  furnish  ample  proof  that 
Jazz  had  and  still  has  its  dusky  side.  However,  a  definitely 
Ethiopian  and  very  individual  phase  of  this  element  was  dis¬ 
covered  not  many  years  ago  in  a  certain  Harlem  resort. 

The  Harlem  Cotton  Club  is  still  a  fascinating  place  despite 
the  inroads  made  upon  it  by  thrill-seeking  whites.  There  one 
may  see  stiff-shirted  Park  Avenue  scions  and  woolly-pated 
swains  of  color,  “darling  dimpled  debbies”  and  buxom  wenches 
of  duskier  hue.  The  heavy  smoke-filled  atmosphere  of  the  place 
is  shot  through  with  shafts  of  light,  and  from  the  dais,  where 
gleam  instruments  and  eyeballs,  sift  the  strains  of  a  singular 
music. 

Mr.  Duke  Ellington  had  for  a  long  time  steered  the  musical 
destinies  of  the  Cotton  Club.  He  was  an  artistic  generalissimo, 
composing  his  tunes,  arranging  them  for  the  band  and  directing 
his  men  from  the  piano.  Ellington’s  tunes  were  unique.  His 
slow  numbers  were  soft  rhythmic  affairs  with  insinuating  melodies 
tinted  with  harmonies  of  pastel  blue.  His  fast  numbers  pul¬ 
sated  and  shrieked  diabolically  without  blaring.  His  instru¬ 
mentation  was  arranged  accordingly.  His  orchestra  made  use  of 
devices  hitherto  unknown  and  his  brass  section  had  a  collection 
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of  mutes  more  elaborate  than  that  of  Ted  Lewis  in  his  palmiest 
days.  Besides,  the  Duke  arranged  other  tunes  to  meet  the 
tempo  and  timbre  of  his  band.  His  version  of  Tiger  Rag 
furnishes  a  good  example. 

Ellington’s  most  successful  tunes  were  two — Black  and  Tan 
Fantasy  and  Mood  Indigo.  The  former  was  a  smooth  and  sinu¬ 
ous  rhapsody  of  rhythm  which  opened  and  closed  with  the  strains 
of  a  funeral  march.  The  latter  was  a  slow  and  intriguing  melody, 
closely  harmonized,  washed  with  a  soft  blue,  and  admirably 
suited,  as  were  all  the  Duke’s  tunes,  to  endless  variations.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  mention  Ellington’s  other  successes,  and  they 
have  been  many,  for  these  two  are  typical,  combining  as  they 
do  the  spirit  of  the  old  Blues  with  a  modern  technique  and  per¬ 
sonality. 

Ellington’s  success  won  him  a  nation  wide  tour  and  there 
was  hired  as  a  substitute  a  young  negro  named  Cab  Calloway. 
No  one  dreamed  that  this  youth  could  ever  fill  the  shoes  of  the 
great  Duke,  but,  to  the  astonishment  of  all,  the  brash  young 
negro  skyrocketed  to  fame  in  less  than  a  year. 

Calloway’s  style  differed  from  that  of  the  Duke  in  more 
than  one  particular.  His  music  was  fundamentally  negroid,  of 
course,  but  it  was  of  a  far  more  coarse  and  brutal  nature.  Yet 
the  music  seemed  to  strike  a  responsive  chord  in  the  American 
breast,  for  the  Duke  returned  to  find  Cab  ruling  the  roost  in  no 
uncertain  manner.  Calloway’s  gifts  can  best  be  described  through 
his  famous  Minnie  the  Moocher.  It  is  difficult  to  say  any¬ 
thing  definite  and  consistent  concerning  this  astonishing  creation. 
An  ideal  performance  of  it  consists  of  a  slow,  heavily  pounded 
rhythm  and  an  incantation — (I  can  find  no  better  word) — howled 
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out  by  the  negro  solo  singer  with  the  musicians  joining  in  with 
the  wordless  jargon  of  the  refrain  like  a  chorus  of  demons.  The 
music  is  primitive  and  utterly  brutal.  Yet  the  fascination  which 
the  unholy  masterpiece  exercises  cannot  be  gainsaid.  It  extracts 
from  the  listener  an  unwilling  admiration  and  later  he  finds  him¬ 
self  looking  forward  to  hearing  another  performance.  A  strange 
thing  indeed  it  was  to  find  in  the  midst  of  an  allegedly  cultured 
civilization,  such  a  relic  of  absolute  barbarism  as  Minnie  the 
Moocher. 

Calloway  also  made  other  negro  tunes  popular,  chief  among 
them — Pit  Be  Glad  When  You’re  Dead,  The  Skat  Song,  Min¬ 
nie’s  Wedding  Day,  etc. 

The  Negro  Renaissance  had  its  effect.  These  Congo  idylls 
could  not  oust  the  normal  Jazz  tune,  of  course,  but  they  could 
and  did  find  definite  place  in  the  repertoire  of  the  dance  or¬ 
chestra.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  influence  will  ever  vanish. 

The  late  winter  and  early  spring  of  1932  was  a  rather  poor 
season  for  jazz.  The  most  popular  tune  of  the  period,  Goodnight 
Sweetheart,  always  impressed  me  as  somewhat  insipid.  Lom¬ 
bardo’s  orchestra,  then  at  the  height  of  its  popularity  which  has 
since  declined,  was  responsible  in  large  measure  for  the  success  of 
Blue  Kentucky  Moon,  Now  That  You’re  Gone,  Too  Many  Tears, 
Blues  in  My  Heart  and  Cuddled  on  Your  Shoulder.  For  brisker 
tune,  Oo  That  Kiss!  and  The  Devil  and  the  Deep  Blue  Sea  de¬ 
serve  mention.  How  such  inanities  as  Life  Is  Just  a  Bowl  of 
Cherries,  My  Mom,  and  Somebody  Loves  You  could  succeed  in 
attaining  the  popularity  they  did  makes  one  rather  dubious  as  to 
the  discrimination  of  American  tastes  in  Jazz.  Lies,  an  earlier 
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tune,  Oh,  What  a  Thrill  and  Dancing  on  the  Ceiling ,  I  would 
class  among  the  best  of  the  period.  From  Gershwin’s  excellent 
show  “Of  Thee  I  Sing”  the  cleverest  number,  Wintergreen  for 
President,  was  not  a  Jazz  tune  at  all,  but  the  title  piece  Of  Thee 
1  Sing,  was  a  good  example  of  one.  A  flood  of  very  bad  torch 
songs*  precipitated  by  the  success  of  What  a  Life,  inundated  the 

popular  music  market  at  this  time. 

^ 

No  sooner  had  Jazz  begun  to  assume  a  national  aspect  than 
European  composers  proceeded  to  attempt  to  incorporate  it  into 
their  music.  The  practice  was  not  a  new  one.  Claude  Debussy 
had  included  a  Golliwog's  Cake  Walk  in  his  Children’s  Corner 
Suite  and  Maurice  Ravel  had  a  little  foxtrot  Five  o’Clock  to  his 
credit.  As  Jazz  flowered  in  America,  however,  Europeans  began 
to  take  it  less  triflingly  and  to  interpolate  it  into  their  more 
ambitious  attempts.  Stravinsky’s  Capriccio  for  piano  and  or¬ 
chestra  is  an  illustration  as  is  his  earlier  Ragtime.  The  Parisian 
Six  took  Jazz  to  their  combined  bosom  with  alacrity.  Honegger, 
among  other  things,  has  written  a  Prelude  and  Blues  for  an  in¬ 
strumental  combination  no  less  exotic  than  that  of  four  chromatic 
harps,  the  main  theme  of  which  startlingly  resembles  that  of 
Margie.  Darius  Milhaud  has  included  Jazz  motives  in  an  opera 
or  two,  while  George  Auric  at  present  earns  his  bread  writing 
Gallic  Jazz  for  French  sound  cinemas.  From  Russia  there  is 
Vladimir  Dukelsky,  now  of  New  York,  who  writes  some  fair  Jazz 
pieces  under  the  name  of  Vernon  Duke,  among  them  For  1  Am 
Only  Human  After  All.  Krenek  has  written  Jazz  pieces  on 
scales  large  and  small.  But  the  most  successful  and  genuine 

*A  torch  song,  strictly  speaking,  is  a  slow  and  melancholy  Jazz  tune,  whose  lyric 
laments  unrequited  love.  In  the  broad  sense,  the  term  may  be  applied  to  many  types  of 
slow  rhythmed  Jazz;  e.  g.  Moanin'  Low  and  Body  and  Soul  might  be  called  torch 
songs. 
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of  Continental  Jazz  compositions  to  my  mind  is  Tansman’s 
Sonatine  Transatlantique,  originally  written  for  piano,  but  re¬ 
cently  successfully  orchestrated.  The  sonatine  includes  a  Fox¬ 
trot,  Charleston  and  Blues,  all  of  which  have  an  authentic  ring. 
Of  course,  the  same  procedure  is  not  uncommon  among  American 
composers,  and  we  are  familiar  with  Jazz  compositions  by  Cope¬ 
land,  Carpenter,  Gruenberg  and  numerous  others. 

The  majority  of  these  attempts  are  somewhat  labored  and 
possess  little  significance,  either  as  Jazz  or  serious  composition. 
The  two  form  tonal  oil  and  water:  they  do  not  mix.  And  then 
of  course,  European  composers  have  always  been  laboring  under 
a  sadly  erroneous  concept  of  Jazz  and  their  productions,  for  the 
most  part,  are  meaningless  cacaphonies,  neither  Jazz  nor  any¬ 
thing  else. 

More  interesting  is  the  examination  of  the  development  in 
America  of  “Symphonic”  Jazz.  Of  this  class  one  particularly 
successful  example  stands  out,  George  Gershwin’s  Rhapsody  in 
Blue.  Gershwin,  at  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  this  composi¬ 
tion,  had  already  a  good  deal  of  Jazz  to  his  credit,  from  his  early 
Swannee  to  his  later  musical  comedies.  The  Rhapsody  in  Blue 
first  came  to  light  in  Aeolian  Hall,  at  an  All-Jazz  concert  or¬ 
ganized  by  Paul  Whiteman.  Gershwin  played  the  piano  part. 
The  work  was  a  success,  and  little  wonder,  for  the  Rhapsody  in 
Blue  represents  the  most  successful  Jazz  composition  on  a  large 
scale.  It  catches  the  real  spirit  of  Jazz  and  sets  it  forth  in  a 
happy  combination  of  piano  and  orchestra  (a  large  measure  of 
credit  must  go  to  Ferde  Grofe  who  orchestrated  the  work)  and 
produces  a  telling  effect  which  no  other  American,  be  he  Jazz, 
composer  or  no,  has  yet  achieved. 
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From  the  opening  clarinet  glissando  to  the  final  sounding 
measures  the  Rhapsody  in  Blue  is  a  thoroughly  enjoyable  piece 
of  work,  made  up  of  some  really  fine  tunes,  rhythms,  and  har¬ 
monies,  the  whole  of  which,  for  all  its  sketchiness  of  structure, 
hangs  together  remarkably  well.  Of  course  it  is  not  without  de¬ 
fects,  for  repetition,  lack  of  form,  and  flashy  and  banal  piano 
work,  makes  parts  of  the  piece  rather  tiresome,  but  on  the  whole, 
the  Rhapsody  is  full  of  a  joyous  pagan  American  abandon,  and  it 
abounds  in  the  wizardry  of  Jazz. 

But  with  all  the  hue  and  cry  raised  about  Gershwin,  by 
those  who  proclaimed  him  the  long-awaited  Messias  of  American 
music,  it  was  inevitable  that  sooner  or  later  he  would  begin  to 
take  himself  too  seriously.  His  Concerto  for  Piano,  and  his 
Second  Rhapsody  for  piano  and  orchestra  provide  ample  evidence 
that  this  sad  fate  has  at  last  overtaken  him.  In  these  later  com¬ 
positions,  thematic  material  is  either  conspicuously  lacking  or  is 
a  bald  restatement  of  that  of  the  first  rhapsody,  the  highly 
artificial  rhythms  serve  only  to  counteract  one  another,  the 
orchestrations  are  thick  and  muddy,  and  the  whole  dull  business, 
in  both  cases,  lacks  a  single  spark  of  originality. 

Yet  with  the  Rhapsody  in  Blue  in  mind,  as  well  as  the  scores 
of  Oh  Kay ,  Girl  Crazy,  Of  Thee  I  Sing  and  other  products  of 
his  pen,  we  must  admit  that  Jazz  owes  no  inconsiderable  debt  to 
George  Gershwin. 

And  to  Gershwin’s  co-worker,  Ferde  Grofe,  a  word  should  be 
devoted.  Grofe  is  a  master  of  Jazz  orchestration,  and  has  cast 
the  Jazz  spirit  into  the  mould  of  “symphonic”  compositions 
with  unerring  skill.  His  best  work  is  his  “Mississippi  Suite,”  in 
which  is  included  Mardi  Gras,  one  of  the  most  effective  pieces 
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of  symphonic  Jazz  ever  written.  Grofe  has  also  composed  the 
suites  “Metropolis”  and  “Three  Shades  of  Blue.”  His  most  am¬ 
bitious  effort  to  date,  “Grand  Canyon  Suite,”  lacks  the  original¬ 
ity  of  the  earlier  compositions.  * 

The  summer  of  1932  brought  with  it  a  crop  of  dance  tunes 
hardly  less  noteworthy  than  that  of  the  summer  preceding.  Two 
fast  numbers,  Keepin’  Out  of  Mischief  and  My  Extraordinary 
Gal ,  were  already  popular.  The  following  group  of  slow  numbers 
appeared  almost  simultaneously:  The  Night  When  Love  Was 
Born ,  It  Was  So  Beautiful,  You're  Blase  (an  English  importa¬ 
tion  written  in  1931),  Lazy  Days ,  Cabin  in  the  Cotton,  and  If 
You  Were  Only  Mine.  Isham  Jones’  1  Can’t  Believe  It’s  True 
was  a  novel  and  effective  tune,  while  We  Just  Couldn’t  Say 
Goodnight  was  something  of  the  same  type.  Hummin’  to  Myself 
and  I’ve  Got  the  South  in  My  Soul  were  along  the  lines  of  the 
Blues  tune.  For  fast  numbers  there  appeared  How’m  I  Doin’, 
Hey  Hey,  more  conspicuous  for  its  energy  than  dignity, 
Sing,  and  a  hot  tune  of  the  old  school,  Sentimental  Gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

We  come  at  length  to  the  autumn  of  1932  and  the  present. 
Say  It  Isn’t  So  and  I’ll  Never  Be  the  Same  were  the  two 
most  successful  tunes  of  the  early  fall.  Later  we  find  a  bluish 
negroid  number  in  Underneath  the  Harlem  Moon,  a  “cute”  nov¬ 
elty  in  Let’s  Put  Out  the  Lights  and  Go  to  Sleep,  a  rhythmical 
and  attractive  melody  in  Just  a  Little  Home  for  the  Old  Folks, 
a  plaintive  note  in  Please,  a  brighter  one  in  1  Guess  I’ll  Have  to 
Change  My  Plans,  and  a  dramatic  touch  in  How  Deep  Is  the 

*1  am  told  that  Mr.  Grofe  has  written  a  descriptive  composition  entitled  Knute 
Roeknel 
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Ocean?  Duke  Ellington  contributes  a  “hot”  number,  It  Don’t 
Mean  a  Thing ,  Cab  Calloway  proclaims  I’ve  Got  a  Right  to  Sing 
the  Blues,  and  Don  Redmond  waxes  “weird”  and  hazy  with 
Chant  of  the  Weeds.  Hell’s  Bells,  a  fast  number  with  a  warm 
title,  preserves  the  “hot”  tradition,  while  Brother  Can  You  Spare 
a  Dime  ?  reflects  the  influence  of  the  present  economic  depression. 
Loveless  Love,  If  I  Were  Only  Sure  of  You  and  I’ll  Follow  You, 
are  good  numbers,  and  Night  and  Day  is  one  of  the  best  of  the 
season. 

So  we  come  to  the  end  of  the  long  roll-call  of  Jazz  tunes,  as 
Fit  As  a  Fiddle  would  say — 

With  a  hey-nonny-nonny 
And  a  /iof-cha-cha ! 

It  is  difficult  to  define  Jazz  more  explicitly  than  as  the  dance 
music  of  modern  America.  Jazz  has  grown  up  with  the  post¬ 
war  generation  which  is  now  the  youth  of  the  country.  It  is, 
therefore,  the  dance-music  of  present  day  young  people.  It  is 
certainly  not  that  of  the  older  generation.  Older  people,  hate 
Jazz.  To  them  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  cacaphony  of  meaning¬ 
less  sound — or  worse — some  erotic  musical  device  to  arouse 
animal  instincts,  something  positively  immoral.  The  more  ex¬ 
treme  still  claim  that  Jazz  is  ruining  the  youth  of  America,  and 
others  affirm  this  implicitly  when  they  shake  their  heads  despair¬ 
ingly  while  speaking  of  the  present  day  as  “The  Jazz  Age.”  It 
is  not  difficult  to  understand  and  to  sympathize  with  this  atti¬ 
tude,  even  while  one  does  not  agree  with  the  condemnation. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Jazz  is  perhaps  the  most  natural,  the 
most  fundamentally  honest  form  of  dance  music  that  was  ever 
universally  adopted  by  a  civilized  race.  The  great  appeal  of  Jazz 
lies  in  its  primitive  character.  The  rhythm  is  monotonous  and 
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extremely  simple — just  four  beats  to  a  measure  fast  or  slow. 
There  are  no  strict  rules  or  elaborate  formulas  to  observe  while 
dancing  to  Jazz.  It  has  none  of  the  fripperies  of  the  minuet  and 
the  polka,  none  even  of  the  artificial  graces  of  the  Viennese 
waltz.  Consequently  modern  dancing  is  not  the  most  pretty-to- 
look-at-form  of  the  art  of  Terpsichore.  A  glance  at  any  modern 
ball-room  will  prove  that,  although  the  spectacle  is  far  from  dis¬ 
tasteful. 

But  withal  Jazz  is  honest.  It  pretends  to  be  nothing  more 
than  what  it  is — a  simple,  direct  and  effective  means  to  satisfy 
man’s  natural  instinctive  desire  to  dance.  Jazz  is  honest  be¬ 
cause  it  is  democratic.  It  is  loved  by  all  normal  young  people. 
It  can  be  heard  at  the  society  girl’s  coming-out  party,  it  can  be 
heard  whistled  by  the  raggedest  of  newsboys.  That  is  the  sound¬ 
est  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  Jazz  and  the  best  evidence  of  the  un¬ 
conscious  bond  of  fellowship  between  young  people. 

Of  course,  it  is  impossible  to  defend  Jazz  musically  speaking 
in  the  strict  sense.  Charges  of  banality,  lack  of  structure  and 
ephemeral  character  are  all  very  hard  to  refute,  if  one  makes  the 
mistake  of  defending  Jazz  as  music.  To  those  who  deride  and 
hurl  the  usual  epithets  of  “rot,”  “cheap  trash,”  “meaningless 
din,”  etc.,  those  who  love  Jazz  can  only  return  a  shake  of  the 
head  and  a  sad  smile.  Those  who  complain  were  not  born  with 
the  magic  touch  stone  which  transforms  this  dross  into  real  gold. 

For  Jazz  is  of  that  world  of  wonderful  unreality  which  be¬ 
longs  to  youth  and  youth  alone. 

The  End 
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M  ors  ultima  linea 
rerum  est 


The  deaf  moaned. 

The  blind  groaned. 

And  the  dumb  grumbled. 

But  underground — 

Lips ,  eyes,  ears,  bound ; 
They  repose,  humbled. 


LEO  FAY  . 


Pre-Raphaelitism  —  Dante  Rossetti 

by  Ed  ward  McCrensky 


The  Parisian  insurrections  of 
February  and  June,  the  Austrian  revolt  against  Metternich,  the 
uprising  of  Texas  in  opposition  to  Mexico  were  of  1848.  In 
England,  too,  that  same  year,  Millais,  Hunt,  and  Rossetti,  in 
eager  pursuit  of  that  weaving,  evanescent  ideal  which  man  calls 
Beauty  rebelled  against  the  absolution  of  method  in  contem¬ 
porary  painting  and  bespoke  esoterically  their  intention  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  spirit  of  “the  men  who  painted  before  the  painters 
who  painted  after  Raphael.”  In  consonance  with  that  end,  they 
took  unto  themselves  the  title  “the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood” 
and  enlisted  sympathisers  to  the  mystic  number  7. 

“True  Beauty  is  discerned  in  the  simple  contemplation  of 
Life  and  not  in  rigid  adherence  to  the  sombre  canons  of  aged 
structure”  was  the  burden  of  their  song.  “Back  to  the  art  of 
Botticelli,  Fra  Angelico,  Lippi,  away  from  ‘Sloshua’  Reynolds 
and  contemporary  ‘Sloshes’!”  was  their  key-note.  Their  gamut, 
was  all  Aesthetics.  Kosciusko,  Byron,  Thrackeray,  Keats  and 
the  author  of  the  book  of  Job  were  recorded  as  present  in  their 
draft  of  the  fifty-six  “in  whom  was  centered  all  existing  immor- 
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tality.”  Their  periodical,  called  The  Germ,  suffered  sad  demise 
after  three  lonely  issues. 

Hunt,  Millais  and  Rossetti  exhibited,  aroused  slight  com¬ 
ment,  and  passed  unchallenged.  Their  “Brotherhood”  was  still 
undiscovered.  At  their  second  exhibition,  the  meaning  of  the 
symbols  P.  R.  B.  having  been  divulged,  the  frost-tipped  pens  of 
the  critics  precipitated  a  flood  of  derogation  which  swept  down 
upon  them.  The  Times  berated  their  “affected  simplicity,”  the 
“Athenaeum”  labeled  them  as  “crotchety,  puerile,  and  pedantic.” 
All  seemed  lost  until  Coventry  Patmore,  with  stalwart  courage, 
besought  the  mighty  Ruskin  to  succor  the  floundering  Pre- 
Raphaelites.  In  two  emotional  letters  addressed  to  the  Times 
the  authoritative  Ruskin  stemmed  the  overflow  of  abuse  by  his 
testimony  to  the  “strength,  power  and  finish”  of  the  work  and 
his  solemn  avowal  that,  “Nothing  since  the  art  of  Diirer  was  so 
earnest  and  complete.” 

The  unity  of  the  coterie  gradually  dissolved  within  a  period 
of  five  years.  Time,  however,  brought  distinction  and  fame  to 
the  members  of  the  group. 

Millais  had  such  great  paintings  to  his  credit,  “The  Return 
From  Crimea,”  “Blind  Girl,”  and  “Ophelia.”  He  was  honored 
by  a  baronetcy  and  criticized  harshly  when  he  married  the 
former  wife  of  Ruskin. 

Holman  Hunt  earned  renown  as  an  outstanding  artist  of 
the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Collinson  is  remem¬ 
bered  in  association  with  Christina  Rossetti,  who  broke  her 
engagement  with  him  because  of  his  conversions  to  Catholicism. 
He  reverted  to  Episcopalianism  but  she  still  rejected  him. 
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Grieved  at  her  attitude,  he  entered  a  monastery,  which  he  left 
within  a  year  to  resume  his  painting. 

Stephens  devoted  himself  to  judging  literature  and  art  and 
left  much  valuable  criticism.  The  sculptural  works  of  Woolner 
earned  praise  from  contemporary  critics.  The  “literary  clerk” 
of  the  brethren,  William  Rossetti,  served  as  the  biographer  of 
both  the  movement  and  his  brother,  Dante  Rossetti. 

Poet  and  painter,  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  was  an  intellectual 
force  in  the  realm  of  literature  and  art.  His  racial  heritage 
was  a  successful  compound  constituted  by  the  combination  of 
75%  Italian  with  25%  English.  He  was  a  son  of  an  Italian 
expatriate,  whom  a  new  Naples  government  had  proscribed.  He 
was  extricated  from  his  peril  by  the  kind  aid  of  the  English 
admiral,  Gabriel  More.  The  admiral  bade  a  squad  of  English 
sailors  to  march  to  the  home  of  Rossetti,  where  they  marked 
time.  The  condemned  citizen  dressed  himself  as  a  sailor,  joined 
the  squad  in  marking  time,  and  marched  back  to  the  ship  in 
safety. 

Slight  stimulus  was  found  by  the  son,  Dante  Gabriel,  in  the 
art  schools  of  his  time.  An  admirer  of  Ford  Madox  Brown,  he 
posted  an  extravagantly  phrased  letter  of  praise  asking  for 
acceptance  as  a  pupil.  The  hardy  Brown,  suspecting  an  in¬ 
tended  hoax,  presented  himself  at  his  prospective  pupil’s  home, 
bearing  the  letter  in  his  left  hand  and  a  heavy  club  in  his  right. 
However,  the  earnest  Dante  disarmed  him  by  his  sincere  interest 
in  painting,  and  thus  came  under  his  tutelage. 

Deverell,  while  accompanying  his  mother  on  a  shopping  tour, 
was  impressed  by  a  most  beautiful  girl  whom  he  noticed  at 
work  in  a  milliner’s  establishment.  Through  his  mother  he 
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arranged  that  she  sit  as  “Viola”  in  his  painting  “Twelfth  Night.” 
This  “Viola”  was  Elizabeth  Siddal,  who  later  wedded  Rossetti. 
A  woman  with  innate  tendency  towards  the  beautiful,  she  wrote 
much  delicate  poetry,  and  besides  manifested  the  presence  of  a 
hitherto  dormant  aptitude  for  drawing  with  pen  and  ink.  Ruskin 
spoke  of  her  as  “one  of  the  two  women  who  ever  understood  me.” 
He  compared  her  to  a  “Florentine  lady  of  the  thirteenth  century.” 
When  she  died  from  an  overdose  of  laudanum  taken  as  a  sleep¬ 
ing  potion  Rossetti,  in  a  moment  of  grief  at  his  loss,  placed  in 
her  coffin  the  unpublished  manuscript  of  his  poems,  perhaps  as 
a  last  tribute  to  the  deep  love  which  they  had  shared. 

In  his  later"  life  he  lived  at  16  Cheyne  Walk  in  London  in 
a  large  house  which  he  shared  with  George  Meredith,  Algernon 
Swinburne  and  William  Rossetti.  In  the  large  walled-in  area 
that  adjoined  the  house,  Rossetti  kept  a  veritable  menagerie 
composed  of  cattle,  swine,  a  zebu,  a  wombat,  pheasants  and 
sheep.  Watts-Dunton,  whose  painting  “Hope”  adorns  parlor 
walls  from  Bombay  to  Boston  and  back,  in  “Aylwin”  drew  a 
verbal  picture  of  16  Cheyne  Walk  and  its  inhabitants. 

The  poetical  works  of  Dante  Aligheri,  of  whom  the  elder 
Rossetti  was  a  student,  were  translated  by  the  nineteenth-cen¬ 
tury  Dante  Gabriel.  Many  of  his  paintings  also  portrayed 
scenes  from  the  romance  of  Beatrice  and  Dante.  His  own  poetry 
comprises  much  of  the  valuable  gift  presented  to  posterity  by 
his  century.  As  a  companion  piece  to  many  of  his  paintings  he 
attached  sonnets  inspired  by  the  theme.  His  scale  in  poetry 
ranged  from  the  beautifully  descriptive  poem,  “The  Blessed 
Damozel,”  which  he  wrote  at  nineteen,  through  narrative  ballads 
such  as  “Rose  Mary”  and  “Sister  Helen,”  to  his  sonnet  sequence, 
“The  House  of  Life.” 
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Mr.  Eliot 


Mr.  T.  S.  Eliot  is  visiting  the  United  States 
Andf  of  coursey  he  lectured  at  the  University. 

His  hair  was  parted  in  the  middle,  not  behind , 

He  wore  correct  evening  dress  and  an  English  accent 
And  quoted  Mallarmi, — “  ...  si  pure  .  .  ." 

“Something  o'  that ,  I  said." 

DATTA: 

His  audience  was  large,  intelligent,  and  correct, 

And  very  few  knew  what  it  was  all  about . 

Cousin  Nancy  Ellicott  was  there 

And,  of  course,  the  clergy  was  represented. 

Then  there  were  the  dear  old  New  England  ladies — 

(Who  have  had  to  give  up  one  maid  and  the  weekly 
luncheon  at  the  Club) 

They  were  not  quite  sure  how  they  felt  about  it, 


But  they  knew  they  were  doing  the  correct  thing. 

DAY ADHV AM : 

“Of  course,  he  is  fascinating 

But  after  all,  what  was  he  talking  about?” 

“Jug  Jug”  to  dirty  ears. 

“I  think  he  had  a  hot  potato  in  his  mouth.” 

“My  dear,  you  KNOW  he's  an  expatriate.” 

“ But  do  you  REALLY  understand  ‘ The  Waste  Land’?” 
DAMYA : 

And  from  the  wooden  chairs  kept  watch 

The  University  Professors,  guardians  of  the  faith, 

The  army  of  unalterable  law. 

And  with  their  nails,  they'll  dig  him  up  again. 

Shantih  —  Shantih  —  Shantih 


JOSEPH  G.  BRENNAN. 


Fleur 


She  sauntered  soft 

In  the  whispering  wind 

And  swayed  to  the  song  of  the  lark , 

She’s  flown  aloft 

From  the  whispering  wind 

And  is  dead  to  a  summer  that’s  dark. 


THEODORE  MARIER. 


Candles  for  Christmas 

Henry  George  Beauregard 


T„,  soda-clerk  picked  up  a  wet 
cloth  and  aimlessly  rubbed  it  over  the  gleaming  taps  in  front 
of  him.  He  sighed,  a  whole-hearted  sigh,  which  expressed  great 
relief,  for  lunch  hour  was  just  over,  and  the  rush  of  hungry 
customers  seeking  food  in  the  Hungarian  Room  of  Allen  Rogers 
Company  had  passed  its  peak.  He  sighed  again,  luxuriating  in 
the  brief  moment  of  idleness — leaned  back,  glanced  around  and 
reflected. 

He  told  himself  that  being  an  attendant  in  the  Hungarian 
Room  was  really  not  so  bad.  True,  to  match  the  decorative  de¬ 
signs  in  the  ornate  cafeteria,  all  the  employees  had  to  wear 
Hungarian  costume,  but  that  was  a  small  matter.  The  position 
of  soda  jerker,  besides,  had  its  compensations.  Consider  the 
lunchroom,  bright  now  with  Christmas  decorations,  mistletoe, 
holly,  evergreen,  glowing  candles,  and  cardboard  stands  bearing 
portraits  of  winter  scenes.  It  was,  after  all,  rather  pleasant  to 
work  in  such  surroundings. 

However,  the  chief  advantage  of  being  a  soda-clerk  here 
was  the  fact  that  from  his  customary  stance  he  could  look 
directly  at  Dotty,  the  slim,  blonde  cashier,  who  always  looked 
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so  pretty  in  her  colorful  peasant  costume.  The  soda-clerk  looked 
at  her  now  and  sighed  again,  at  the  same  time  reaching  into  an 
interior  pocket  to  pat  a  tiny  bundle  there  very  tenderly.  For 
tomorrow  was  Christmas. 

Almost  immediately  the  blue-eyed  cashier  slipped  down 
from  her  high  stool  and  crossed  over  to  the  bar. 

Said  Dotty,  “How’s  business,  Jimmy?” 

“Pretty  good.  There’s  a  little  breathing  spell  now.  Most 
of  the  customers  today  are  buying  sodas  and  sundaes  and  some 
of  ’em  are  so  darned  complicated  that  it  takes  a  long  time  to 
make  them.  The  customers  are  complaining  because  I’m  slow 
but  what  can  I  do?” 

“Oh,  I  know  how  it  is,  Jimmy,  but  don’t  let  it  bother  you ! 
Most  customers  are  O.  K.  It’s  only  a  very  few  who  are  unrea¬ 
sonable.” 

“Yes,  I  suppose  so.  Oh,  say,  Dotty,  are  you  working  late 
tonight?” 

“Yes,  Christmas  Eve  we  always  have  to  work  late!  You 
do,  too,  don’t  you  ?” 

“Of  course.  I’ll  take  you  home,  then.” 

“Oh,  so  you  drove  in  that  wonderful  twenty-five  dollar 
Dodge  of  yours,  did  you?” 

“Say,  that’s  a  good  car !  Why  it’ll  do — ” 

“Sure,  Jimmy,  but  where  and  when  shall  I  see  you?” 

“Outside  the  Archer  Street  door  at  quarter  past  eight.” 

“All  right.  I’ll  see  you  then,  you  big  Magyar !  ” 
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And,  sure  enough,  at  quarter  past  eight  the  rheumy  old 
sedan  carried  the  two  away  from  Allen  Rogers  Company  through 
metropolitan  traffic  and  several  large  suburbs  to  Dotty’s  neigh¬ 
borhood.  Turning  aside  from  the  main  highway,  the  soda-clerk 
drove  the  senile  machine  down  a  long,  dimly-lit  side  street,  lined 
with  “triple  deckers.”  The  windows  of  these  houses  were  all 
aglow  with  candles,  waxen  and  incandescent,  which  cast  faint 
traces  of  their  mellow  light  into  the  dark  street.  Dotty  viewed 
these  with  delight. 

“Oh,  Jimmy,”  she  exclaimed,  “look  at  the  candles !  ”  Don’t 
you  love  them?  I  always  associate  candles  with  Christmas.  If 
I  were  a  merchant  with  a  stock  of  candles,  I’d  put  up  a  big 
sign  saying,  ‘Candles  for  Christmas.’  Oh,  they’re  so  .  .  .  just 
right  for  the  season!  If  I  ever  have  a  house  of  my  own  at 
Christmas,  I’ll  fill  the  windows  with  candles.  Real  candles, 
burning  softly  and  giving  a  gentle  light  like  that.  Candles  seem 
to  have  something  of  the  Christmas  spirit  about  them.  They 
suggest  carols  and  wassail  bowls  and  everybody  very,  very  merry. 
I  think  the  man  who  first  made  candles,  made  them  for  Christ¬ 
mas.” 

Jimmy  considered  her  words  thoughtfully  and  then  con¬ 
fessed,  “I  never  thought  of  candles  that  way  before,  but  I  think 
you’re  absolutely  right.  Well,  here  you  are,  Dotty!” 

“Correct.  Here  I  am  at  the  family  mansion.”  And  she 
hopped  out  nimbly.  “And  here  you  are,  Jimmy,”  she  added, 
handing  him  a  bulky  package.  “Merry  Christmas!” 

“Oh,  Dotty,  you  shouldn’t  .  .  .  oh,  thanks,  ever  so  much  .  .  . 
Dotty.  You’re  a  dear !  Here !  Wait  a  minute !  ” 
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He  delved  into  his  overcoat  pocket  and  then  placed  in  her 
palm  a  small,  oblong  case.  Immediately  he  shifted  into  gear  and 
started.  Dotty  had  time  to  mumble  a  few  words  of  thanks 
before  the  asthmatic  exhaust  grew  faint  in  the  distance. 

Christmas  came  and  went.  The  following  day  Dotty  was 
at  work  quite  early,  but  upon  entering  the  Hungarian  Room  she 
found  that  Jimmy  had  arrived  still  earlier.  Nobody  else  had  yet 
reported  for  work. 

“Good  morning,  Dotty.  Thanks  a  whole  lot  for  your  gift. 
I  always  wanted  a  scarf  and  tie  set.  Did  you  have  a  happy 
Christmas?” 

“Jimmy!  How  could  you?”  Her  tone  was  lightly  reproach¬ 
ful. 

“Could  I  what?” 

“Why  did  you  go  to  so  much  expense  and  buy  me  this?” 
She  drew  back  the  sleeve  of  her  Hungarian  peasant  blouse,  re¬ 
vealing  a  tiny  baguette  watch. 

“Oh!  Well,  you  see  ...  I  um  .  .  .  well — don’t  you  like  it?” 

“Like  it?  I  think  it’s  adorable.  I’ve  been  admiring  one  like 
this  for  months,  and  I  talked  so  much  about  it  at  home  that  my 
mother  bought  me  one,  too.” 

Jimmy  was  crushed.  “Dotty,”  he  stammered,  “I’m  awfully 
sorry  .  .  .  that  .  .  .  I  .  .  .  well — ” 

“Sorry!  Oh,  Jimmy,  dear,  don’t  say  that!  I  appreciate  it 
more  than  I  can  tell  you !  ” 
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“That  doesn’t  change  the  fact,  Dotty,  that  you  have  two 
watches,  exactly  alike.  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  the  extra 
one?” 

“I  don’t  know.” 

“Which  one  did  you  wear  today?” 

“The  one  you  gave  me.” 

She  blushed  and  Jimmy  became  quite  thoughtful. 

“Er — um,  say,  Dotty,  did  you  know  that  I  own  a  farm?” 

“What!  a  farm!  Oh,  Jimmy,  how  perfectly  funny!” 

Jimmy  was  hotly  embarrassed. 

“Well,  I  do.  I  bought  it  last  summer.  You  know  I  spent 
my  two  weeks’  vacation  up  in  Segunset — that  little  shore  town 
in  Maine  I  told  you  about.  There  was  a  farm  up  there  some 
fellow  from  New  York  had  bought.  He  built  a  nice,  modern 
house  and  tried  to  farm.  But  he  couldn’t  make  it.  Too  quiet 
for  him  in  the  country.  So  he  sold  the  farm — it’s  only  a  small 
one — for  a  ridiculously  low  price,  and  I  bought  it.  Telegraphed 
for  my  few  hundred  dollars  in  the  bank  and  bought  it.” 

“Oh,  Jimmy,  but  what  can  you  do  with  it?  You’re  not  a 
farmer.” 

“I  used  to  go  out  to  my  uncle’s  farm  when  I  was  a  kid  and 
I  know  something  about  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it  on  a  farm.” 

“Then  why  aren’t  you  farming  now?” 

Jimmy  grew  redder  and  more  inarticulate.  “Well,  you  can 
guess  in  a  minute.” 


He  stopped,  looked  away,  engaged  in  a  short  mental  strug- 
ble,  and  then  plunged  in : 

“Dotty,  do  you  think  you  could  wear  the  watch  your  mother 
gave  you  and  let  me  use  the  watch  I  gave  you  as  part  payment 
for  a  ring? — a  ring  that,  you  know — ” 

“I  know  what  you  mean,  Jimmy,”  she  fluttered  softly. 

“Of  course,”  he  agonized,  “if  you  don’t  want  to  .  .  .  well 
.  .  .  it’s  all  right  ...  I  just  thought  .  .  .  well  .  .  .” 

Dotty  spoke  gently,  “Jimmy,  is  that  why  you  didn’t  stay  in 
Maine?” 

“Yes,”  he  replied,  in  an  unsteady  tone. 

“Why,  then,  Jimmy  darling,  we’ll  go  over  together  at  noon 
to  the  jewelry  counter  and  exchange  the  watch,  provided 
that.  .  .  .” 

“What !  ” 

She  looked  around  in  search  of  a  proviso.  For  a  moment 
she  watched  a  tall  red  candle  wound  with  evergreen.  Then  she 
smiled  and  added,  “Provided  that  we  can  always  have  .  .  . 
candles  for  Christmas!” 

And  of  course  what  immediately  followed  had  a  very  special 
relationship  with  mistletoe. 
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Christmas 

We  are  not  going  to  analyze  Christmas.  Here  we  shall  not 
try  to  grasp  the  realization  of  Christmas.  For  the  realization  of 
a  God  whose  justice  is  so  exacting  that  only  an  infinite  repara¬ 
tion  could  satisfy  an  infinite  crime,  and  whose  love  is  so  great 
that  He  as  a  man,  would  offer  that  reparation  Himself, — such 
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a  complete  realization  is  impossible  to  us  on  earth.  We  shall 
not  even  distinguish  Christmas.  If  you  do  not  know  so  now, 
you  will  sometime  learn  that — however  much  we  may  enjoy 
them — the  excitement  of  purchasing,  wrapping  up  and  exchang¬ 
ing  Christmas  gifts,  Christmas  carolling  on  Beacon  Hill,  Christ¬ 
mas  trees  and  cards  and  candles,  do  not  of  themselves  make  up 
Christmas.  Christmas  is  a  holiday  of  Faith. 

But  we  are  going  to  ask  this:  that  there  be  a  realization 
among  college  students  of  the  need  of  kindness.  That  plain 
honest-to-goodness  kindness  is  more  lasting  and  precious  than 
all  your  high-falutin  notions  about  art  and  society  and  smart¬ 
ness  and  sophistication.  You  remember  Elinor  Wylie’s  lines. 

I’d  rather  be  silly  and  kind 
Than  graciously  cool  and  refined; 

The  second  shows  poise 
And  a  musical  voice, 

But  the  first  shows  a  generous  mind. 


Now  Elinor  Wylie  was  no  boor  herself  and  was  hardly  the 
person  to  undervalue  smartness.  But  she  realized  that  it  must 
give  way  to  kindness  although  (and  this  is  all  too  little  known) 
the  two  characteristics  need  by  no  means  be  incompatible.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  as  one  of  the  advertisements  might  say,  “It’s 
Smart  to  Be  Kind.” 

F.  M. 
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humoresque 


Cads  come  from  Boston 

Dear  Mr.  Editor: 

It’s  happened  again !  I’ve  just  been  to  the  movies  and  there 
was  the  sweet  if  not  very  bright  little  girl  going  and  getting 
caught  in  the  wiles  of  the  man  from  Boston.  And  then,  just 
about  the  time  when  they  were  going  to  drive  down,  or  motor, 
which  I  suppose  is  nicer,  to  Boston  to  meet  his  parents,  the  cad 
disappeared. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I’ve  lived  around  Boston  for  many  years. 
I  don’t  believe  my  home  has  ever  been  more  than  twenty  miles 
from  the  State  House.  But  I’m  afraid.  Because  after  all,  sir, 
I  assure  you  that  I  don’t  want  my  Wesley  and  Dorothye  to  be 
playing  with  little  boys  who  will  grow  up  to  be  cads  who  desert 
poor  little  Honeys  and  almost  run  away  from  Norma  Shearers 
who  was  brighter  and  cause  Irene  Rich  whom  I  admire  very 
much  to  jump  from  maybe  the  thirtieth  floor  of  a  sophisticated 
New  York  hotel  to  the  pavement  below.  I’m  afraid  I’ve  forgot¬ 
ten  the  details,  but  I’m  sure  you  must  remember.  It  was  in 
Norma  Shearer’s  not,  A  Free  Soul,  but  the  one  where  she  ran 
off  to  Mexico  with  Robert  Armstrong  and  where  is  he  now  by 
the  way.  Irene  Rich’s  husband  was  Uncle  Henry  or  someone 
of  whom  there  were  some  scenes  in  a  Boston  speakeasy  with 
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Neil  Hamilton  who,  I  read  somewhere,  once  studied  to  be  a 
priest  but  you’d  never  know  it  from  the  pictures. 

Well,  Irene  Rich  went  to  one  of  those  New  York  nightclubs 
of  which  I  don’t  approve,  because  why  can’t  people  enjoy  them¬ 
selves  by  playing  bridge  at  home  anyway.  And  you  can  imagine 
her  embarrassment  on  seeing  Uncle  Henry  there  as  a  member 
of  a  noisy,  intoxicated  party.  So  she  went  back  to  the  hotel  and 
killed  herself,  the  poor  thing.  Uncle  Henry  was  the  cause  of 
everything  and  he  came  from  Boston. 

You  know,  Mr.  Editor,  I  am  a  very  simple  man  and  have 
never  traveled  farther  west  than  Worcester  nor  south  than 
Providence,  and  so  wouldn’t  realize  what  the  rest  of  the  world 
thought  of  Boston  were  it  not  for  the  movies.  I’ve  learned  many 
other  things  from  them,  too.  I  never  saw  a  butler  in  all  my 
life,  for  instance,  and  were  it  not  for  the  movies,  I  would  not 
realize  what  a  stiff,  stuck-up  bunch  they  are  and  what  faces  they 
make  when  Schnozzle  Durante  or  someone  shakes  hands  with 
them.  Were  it  not  for  the  movies  I  would  not  know  that  you 
can  sit  on  some  top  hats  without  crushing  them,  while  others 
don’t  fold  but  are  crushed  and  then  look  funny  on  French  diplo¬ 
mats.  And  I  know  serious  things,  all  about  what  goes  on  behind 
the  scenes  in  New  York  theatres,  on  the  Great  White  Way,  as 
they  call  it.  I’ve  learned  that  it’s  all  right  for  a  girl  to  smoke 
cigarettes  but,  believe  me,  no  child  of  mine  ever  will.  I’ve  found 
out  what  a  bunch  of  careless  nit-wits  the  members  of  the  French 
nobility  are  from  some  of  Maurice  Chevalier’s  pictures  and  don’t 
you  think  Jeanette  McDonald  has  a  lovely  voice.  And,  although 
I  listened  to  some  of  the  radio  broadcasts,  I  never  knew  till  I 
saw  The  Phantom  President  that  in  national  political  parties 
all  the  delegates  sing  the  announcements  of  the  vote  of  each 
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state  and  the  candidates  for  presidential  nominations  make 
appeals  to  the  delegates  by  singing  to  them.  It  didn’t  seem  quite 
right,  but  there  are  all  sorts  of  experts  in  Hollywood,  you  know, 
and  regardless  of  what  we  may  think  of  their  private  morals, 
they  should  know  what  goes  on  at  conventions. 

And  just  as  surely  as  I’ve  learned  that  butlers  are  haughty 
and  Frenchmen  are  silly  and  presidential  candidates  sing,  I’ve 
learned  that  cads  come  from  Boston. 

It’s  not  that  I  care  myself,  but  I’ve  got  Wesley  and  Dorothye 
to  think  about.  I’ve  been  thinking  of  moving  to  Centerville, 
which  is  somewhere  in  the  middle  west.  I  don’t  know  anything 
about  the  town,  but  if  you  remember,  the  nice  young  girls  often 
come  from  Centerville,  and  although  I  shouldn’t  want  Dorothye 
to  leave  me  and  go  to  New  York  as  they  do,  I  should  like  her  to 
be  like  Sally  Eilers  or  Sylvia  Sydney  or  Irene  Dunne  who,  I 
think,  have  come  from  Centerville  in  some  pictures  and  wear 
simple  gingham  dresses  and  look  very  neat. 

Mr.  Editor,  what  do  you  think? 

FRANCIS  MAGUIRE 
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the  arts 


Do  ye  ken  Lady  Peel? 

A  new  revue,  Walk  a  Little  Faster ,  brought  Beatrice  Lillie 
to  Boston  once  more.  Miss  Lillie,  who  was  last  seen  here  in  the 
new  Shaw  play  last  Spring,  but  who  is  better  remembered  for 
her  Third  Little  Show,  appeared  in  the  latest  revue  in  company 
with  Clark  and  McCullough. 

The  revue  was  very  uneven.  The  Albertina  Rasch  dancers 
were  at  their  usual  level  of  excellence.  Clark  and  McCullough, 
who  are  usually  quite  funny,  were  disappointing.  The  score  was 
written  by  Vernon  Duke,  who  writes  Jazz  under  that  alias  and 
who,  under  his  real  name,  Vladimir  Dukelsky,  composes  sym¬ 
phonic  music  and  who  does  neither  very  well. 

But  the  show  was  well  worth  seeing  because  of  Miss 
Beatrice.  Out  of  her  many  numbers  two  were  worth  the  price 
of  admission  alone.  One  was  her  “Torch  Song”  in  which  she 
capably  burlesqued  every  trade  trick  of  female  radio  and  stage 
singers.  The  other  was  the  scene  which  portrayed  the  effect  of 
Negro  spirituals  on  a  Mayfair  drawing  room.  This  last  scene 
was  one  of  the  most  effective  this  department  can  recall  from  any 
musical  show.  Beatrice  Lillie  is  an  unusual  personality.  She 
has  a  great  following  in  Boston.  The  attendance  of  her  latest 
vehicle  was  good  evidence  of  both. 
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Four  painters 

A  small  but  representative  show  of  modern  Dutch  and 
French  paintings  could  have  been  viewed  not  long  ago  at  the 
Vose  galleries.  The  group  consisted  of  some  forty  canvases  by 
Jongkind,  Fantin-Latour,  Corot,  Boudin,  Bauer,  Toulouse- 
Lautrec,  the  Marises,  Pissarro,  Daumier,  and  others  of  lesser 
note.  Two  promised  pictures,  a  Renoir  and  a  Cezanne,  failed  to 
reach  this  country.  This  department  was  attracted  by  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  four  artists  represented — Jongkind,  Fantin-Latour, 
Daumier,  and  Toulouse-Lautrec. 

The  Jongkinds  were,  of  course,  very  Dutchy,  strong,  dark- 
lined,  executed  with  a  firm,  if  heavy  hand  and  brush.  Jongkind 
has  had  little  influence  on  contemporary  Dutch  painters, — 
notably  Vlaminck.  A  glance  at  one  of  the  Jongkind  water  colors, 
River  Scene,  would  suffice  to  confirm  this. 

There  were  two  fine  flower-paintings  by  Fantin-Latour. 

This  capable  Impressionist,  whose  works  are  becoming  quite 
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the  fashion  now,  has  never  to  this  department’s  knowledge  sur¬ 
passed  these  splendid  still-lifes  which  hung  in  the  Vose  galleries. 
The  ever-increasing  popularity  of  the  Impressionists,  Latour, 
Monet,  Renoir,  Pissarro  and  the  rest,  is  cause  for  more  than  one 
sigh  of  regret.  To  have  a  favorite  shady  retreat  in  the  woods 
broken  into  and  trampled  down  by  American  millionaires  is 
hard  lines  indeed. 

The  sole  Daumier  was  a  striking  canvas,  strikingly  un¬ 
pretty  if  you  like.  The  canvas  pictured  a  half-naked  negro 
sliding  down  a  rope.  There  was  no  detail  work,  no  attractive 
color,  but  the  draughtsmanship  was  so  powerful  and  the  figure 
possessed  such  crude  strength  that  it  quite  crushed  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  soft  and  fluffy  Corot. 
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With  justification  or  not,  this  department  was  fairly  hypno¬ 
tized  by  the  small,  sketchy,  and  incomplete  canvas  by  Henri 
de  Toulouse-Lautrec.  It  was  a  portrait, — the  head  of  La  Goulue, 
one  time  queen  of  the  Moulin  Rouge,  successor  to  Jane  Avril, 
whom  Lautrec  also  painted  many  times.  In  this  particular 
canvas  of  La  Goulue,  we  see  Lautrec’s  masterful  conception  of 
the  sinister,  baby-faced  blonde,  whose  slightly  crossed  eyes  only 
added  to  her  varied  fascinations.  Lautrec  has  caught,  as  he 
could  do  so  savagely,  the  twisted  soul  of  this  vampire,  and  has 
made  it  start  out  from  her  piercing  cast  eyes,  and  the  pouting 
red  lips  of  her  cruelly  sensual  mouth.  The  canvas  was  not 
painted  in  Lautrec’s  most  brutal  manner.  He  was  kinder  to  her 
than  he  was  to  others  of  her  ilk.  But  the  subtle  horror  inspired 
by  this  painted  head  of  the  famous  fille  de  joie  is  the  greater 
thereby. 

Perhaps  this  department  is  wrong.  Perhaps  Lautrec  is  not 
the  great  painter  this  department  considers  him.  Certainly  three 
dear  old  ladies  who  wandered  into  the  exhibition  did  not  agree. 
Said  one  of  them,  looking  at  La  Goulue:  “Who?  ...  oh,  that 
child?  No  I  don’t  like  it  at  all.  Rather  hideous,  don’t  you 
think?”  They  liked  some  picture-postcard  seaside  scenes  by 
Boudin  much  better.  Perhaps  they  were  right.  Quien  sabe ? 

Two  composers 

Boston  was  recently  honored  by  the  visit  of  the  eminent 
French  composer,  Florent  Schmitt.  M.  Schmitt  played  the  piano 
part  in  his  Symphonic  Concertante  for  orchestra  and  piano  which 
was  performed  by  Serge  Koussevitsky  and  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Schmitt’s  best  known  work  is  the  symphonic  tone- 
poem  La  Tragedie  de  Salome,  and  it  is  probably  his  master- 
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piece.  For  Salome  is  one  of  the  most  powerful,  if  not  one  of  the 
most  wholesome,  pieces  of  modern  music. 

The  Symphonic  Concert  ante  proved  to  be  a  miasmic  swamp 
of  tone,  and  little  else.  It  was  all  Dr.  Koussevitsky  and  his 
valiant  crew  could  do  to  stagger  through  the  work  without  break¬ 
ing  down.  The  piece  raised  an  unholy  din.  The  last  movement 
changed  in  time-signature  almost  from  bar  to  bar.  The  gigantic 
machinery  of  the  whole  affair  groaned,  shrieked,  roared,  stalled 
twice,  and  finally  lurched  to  a  welcome  stop.  A  quick-witted 
youth  in  the  audience  opined  that  entire  composition  was  the 
musical  equivalent  of  a  Bronx  cheer. 

The  huge  work  had  its  moments, — but  they  were  few,  and 
when  they  occurred  they  brought  memories  of  Salome.  Mr. 
Schmitt  is  still  sincere,  but  he  is  getting  old.  His  hand  has  lost 
its  cunning. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  current  Symphony  season,  Dr. 
Koussevitsky  announced  his  intention  of  performing  a  chrono¬ 
logical  cycle  of  the  symphonies  of  the  Finnish  composer,  Jan 
Sibelius.  He  opened  his  campaign  with  the  tone  poem  Tapiola, 
and  has  to  date  performed  the  First  and  Second  Symphonies. 

Precisely  what  may  be  the  reason  for  the  sudden  and  simul¬ 
taneous  growth  of  the  Sibelius  cults  in  Boston  and  New  York  is 
difficult  to  ascertain.  In  each  of  these  cities,  small  groups  of 
loyal  admirers  have  for  a  long  time  been  beating  their  respective 
breasts,  shouting  “Sibelius!”  In  Boston,  at  least,  they  are  get¬ 
ting  their  Sibelius,  and  we  trust,  liking  it. 

To  speak  of  the  curious  Finn  with  any  serious  analytical 
intent  would  take  far  more  words  than  this  department  has  time, 
ambition,  or  space  to  give.  This  much  is  certain:  Sibelius  is 
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not  of  the  ordinary  run  of  modern  composers.  He  is  not  a  man 
to  be  dismissed  lightly  or  to  be  sniffed  at  scornfully.  He  is  a 
primitive,  and  that  word  alone  needs  a  volume. 

Mr.  Cecil  Gray,  who  has  recently  written  a  study  of  Sibelius, 
and  than  whom  there  is  no  more  capable  or  more  sympathetic 
student  of  the  composer,  confesses  that  Sibelius  lacks  warmth 
and  humanity. 

Perhaps  this  is  Sibelius’  fatal  flaw.  Perhaps  this  is  what 
baffles  the  most  willing  listener,  and  leaves  him  not  wholly  re¬ 
sponsive  even  to  such  a  masterful  work  as  the  Fourth  Symphony. 
It  would  be  well,  however,  before  passing  judgment,  to  hear  the 
complete  cycle  of  Sibelius’  works.  At  least  one’s  perspective 
would  be  broadened  thereby. 

Sweet  song 

This  department  would  consider  it  an  incomplete  Christmas 
season  if  it  missed  hearing  the  English  Singers  on  their  annual 
visit  to  Boston.  There  is  no  other  organization  which  so  actively 
preserves  the  wonderful  choral  music  of  the  Elizabethan  period, 
the  Golden  Age  of  English  polyphonic  music.  Alas,  the  names 
of  Byrd,  Dowland,  Weelkes,  Gibbon,  Wylbie,  Purcell,  and  the 
other  composers  of  the  era  mean  little  to  the  average  musically 
interested  person  today.  There  is  more  music  in  one  little 
madrigal  of  any  one  of  these  men  than  in  all  of  the  “absolute” 
music  of  a  Copland,  an  Ornstein,  or  even  a  Stravinsky.  To  listen 
to  the  artless  music  of  old  England,  sung  so  capably  by  this 
quaint  little  group,  is  to  enjoy  a  breath  of  clean  fresh  air,  whole¬ 
some  indeed  in  these  days  when  most  music  is  either  stuffy  or 
self-conscious.  To  hear  the  English  Singers  is  to  learn  some¬ 
thing.  J.  G.  B. 
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